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every conscious activity, including even " imitation," must express the 
individual character of the agent and fulfil his purposes. On what ground, 
then, may he be commanded to observe a " tempered individualism "V 
Nay, for that matter, as society advances, a constantly diminishing indi- 
vidualism ? Because, I should say, the formulation of the social relation 
is now guided by a mechanical figure of give-and-take, according to which 
what is imparted to another is necessarily parted with by the giver, and 
because again, along the same lines, since the competition of individual 
aims involves displacement, the larger the social group the less room there 
will be for each member. In other words, the point of view has now 
changed from the psychological view of the agent to that of the external 
and impersonal surveyor of the crowd. Social history is now viewed as 
a matter of taking up material from society — e. g., such as the " results " 
of science — working it over and passing it on. In this view the signifi- 
cance of the transaction for the individual is left out of account. And 
when this is forgotten the illusion becomes almost inevitable that he is 
doing all this simply for the sake of society, and that his sole purpose in 
life is to make himself useful. There are many traces of this in Pro- 
fessor Baldwin's view. In spite of the importance attached to " inven- 
tion," the individual tends to become a merely transitional feature in an 
impersonal and not really " social " process, with the result that, in the 
end, the superiority of the psychological over the biological standpoint 
for the study of social evolution loses much of its original significance. 

Warner Fite. 
Indiana University. 

Natural Philosophy. Wilhelm Ostwald. New York: Holt. 1910. 

Pp. ix + 193. 

This small book is a translation of the first number in Beclam's series, 
Biicher der Naturwissenschaft. Its position in that series corresponds 
with the belief of the author that science needs to be approached through 
philosophy — that is to say, through " natural philosophy." Natural philos- 
ophy is defined as " the most general branch of natural science " ; and the 
book accordingly consists of a rapid and simple survey of the most general 
concepts of natural science, preceded by a statement of the theory of 
knowledge on which the survey is based. 

In such small compass there is much summary assertion, whose only 
argument is the success and speed with which the whole world of knowl- 
edge is put into order. Part I., " General theory of knowledge," treats 
of the growth of concepts from repeated experiences, their purification, 
and the work of science. " The prophecy of future events based upon the 
knowledge of the details of recurring events is called science in the most 
general sense." There is no such thing as a deductive science; but there 

s And yet "tempered individualism" is an excellently suggestive phrase, if 
only the point of the figure is clear. Unquestionably the aims of an intelligent 
person are tempered, in the sense of being guided, enlightened, and, if you like, 
refined, by a consciousness of the aims of others in his world; but this is not 
yet to say that they are renounced or even compromised. 
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is a deductive procedure. " Deduction is a necessary complement of, in 
fact, a part of, the inductive process." Professor Ostwald accepts with 
little change Comte's classification of the sciences; whence the remaining 
three parts of the book treat in order of the formal sciences, the physical 
sciences, and the biological sciences, under which last rubric are included 
psychology and sociology. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the book is the sketch of a much 
revised logic, in its relations to mathematics, geometry, and kinematics 
(" phoronomy ") which, as constituting the circle of formal sciences, treat 
of " characteristics belonging to all experiences." Logic is treated as the 
" science of the manifold " : and having built up the concept of a group 
(better, assemblage), from the "most general concept," thing, the logic 
proceeds to discuss the various possible arrangements of assemblages, and 
to open the way into the sciences of number, of language, etc. Then is 
introduced the concept of continuity, which the author with pleasing 
liberality describes as equally general with thing; the theories of measure- 
ment and of functions are opened, and their first applications made to the 
sciences of space, time, and motion. There are here at least valuable sug- 
gestions of the reshaping which logic must undergo as a result of recent 
generalizations in mathematical theory. 

The outlining of the biological sciences is least satisfactory. Teleol- 
ogy, which is held to be wholly subjective and arbitrary, is assigned an 
objective standard — the efficiency of an organism in transforming energy. 
This principle, as a foundation for our preferences, promises little power 
in sociology. Spencer's inference reappears that conflict must diminish, 
because it is wasteful of life (Ostwald says, of energy) ; and there is a 
plea for social equalization on the ground that the energy-wasting role of 
leader is now less necessary than it has been. 

There are a few errors in printing, as on pp. 27, 32, 43. 

William Ernest Hocking. 

Yale University. 
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REVUE NEO-SCOLASTIQUE DE PHILOSOPHIE. May, 1911. 
Notion de la scolastique medievale (pp. 179-196) : Maurice De Wulf. - 
Scholastic philosophy is a systematized and synthetic conception of the 
cosmos ; and it is as such that it must be studied and characterized. Con- 
ditions philosophiques de I 'evolution (pp. 197-211) : P. Le Guichaoua. - 
The theory of evolution, in so far as the different animal species and the 
human body are concerned, may be accepted and brought into harmony 
with the traditional philosophy. La verite et le progres du savoir (pp. 
212-229) : Charles Sentroul. - The definition of logical truth as " the 
conformity of the judgment with a real identity" is the only defini- 
tion of truth by means of which the truth of knowledge can be reconciled 
with the progress of the same. Les initiateurs italiens du neo-thomisme 



